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The Forfarshire steamer left Hull on the eve- 
ning of Wednesday, September 5th, 1838, hav- 
ing on board a valuable cargo, and upwards of 
forty passengers. Her crew consisted of twenty- 
one persons; the captain’s wife accompanied 
him on the voyage. 

The Forfarshire had not proceeded far when 
a leak was discovered in the boiler. This ren- 
dered it necessary to extinguish two of the fires, 
which were, however, relighted when the boiler 
had been partially repaired: The vessel contin- 
ued her course until the following evening, by 
which time she had proceded as far as Berwick 
Bay, when the leak again appeared. It had now 
become so great, that the greatest difficulty was 
experienced in keeping the boilers filled, the 
water escaping through the leak as fast as it was 
pumped in. ‘The wind was blowing strong and 
the sea running high, and the leak increased so 
much from the motion of the vessel, that the 
fires were extinguished, and the engines, of 
course, became entirely useless. It was now 
about ten o’clock at night, and they were off St. 
Abbs’ Head, a bold promontory on the Scottish 
coast. There being great danger of drifting 
ashore, the sails were hoisted fore and aft, and 
the vessel put about in order to get her before 
the wind, and keep her off the land. She soon 
became unmanageable, and the tide setting strong 
to the south, she proceeded in that direction. 
It rained heavily during the whole time, and the 
fog was so dense that it became impossible to tell 
the situation of the vessel. At length breakers 
were discovered close to leeward, and the Ferne 
Lights, which about the same period became vis- 
ible, put an end to all doubt as to the imminent 
peril of the unfortunate vessel. An attempt was 

made to run her between the Ferne Islands, but 
she refused to obey the helm, and at three 
o’clock on Friday morning, she struck with tre- 
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mendous force against the outer or Long-stone 
Island. 

At the moment the vesse! struck, most of the 
passengers were below, and many of them asleep 
in their berths. One, alarmed by the shock, 
started up, and seizing his trousers only, rushed 
upon deck. When he reached it, he found 
everything in confusion, and seeing part of the 
crew hoisting out a boat, he sprang intoit. The 
raging of the sea instantly separated it from the 
vessel, and though several of the other passen- 
gers attempted to reach it, they were unsuccess- 
ful, and perished in the attempt. The boat it- 
self escaped by something little short of a mira- 
cle. There was but one outlet by which it could 
avoid being dashed in pieces on the breakers by 
which it was surrounded. This outlet it provi- 
dentially took without its crew being aware of 
it; and after being exposed to the storm all 
night, it was picked up by a sloop and carried 
i.ito Shields. ; va 

In Jess than five minutes after the vessel struck, 
a second shock separated her into two parts— 
the stern, quarter-deck, and cabin being instant- 
ly borne away, through a passage called the Pi- 
per Gut, by a tremendous current, which runs 
with considerable violence even in temperate 
weather—with a rapidity of about six miles an 
hour—but which, when the weather is tempes.u- 
ous, flows with a force truly terrific. 

The fore part of the vessel, in the mean time, 
remained fast on the rockyand to it still clung 
the few passengers who remained, every instant 
expecting to share the fate of their unfortunate 
companions, whom they had seen swept away by 
the raging element. In this dreadful situation 
their cries attracted the notice of Grace Darling, 
the daughter of the keeper of the Outer Ferne 
Lighthouse. With a noble heroism, she imme- 
diately determined to attempt their rescue, in 
spite of the raging of the storm, and the all but 
certain destruction which threatened to attend it. 

Having hastily awakened her father, he launch- 
ed his boat at day-break, and, with a generous 
sympathy worthy of the father of Grace Darling, 
prepared to proceed to their rescue. The gale, 
in the meantime, continued unabated, and the 
boiling of the waves threatened a speedy destruc- 
tion to their frail boat. It was therefore with a 
heart full of the most fearful forebodings, that he 
undertook the perilous enterprise. After watch- 
ing the wreck for some time, they discovered 
that living beings were still clinging to it, and 
the gallant young woman, with matchless intre- 
pidity, seized an oar and entered the boat. 'This 
was enough—her father followed; and, with the 
assistance of his daughter, conducted the frail 
skiff over the foaming billows to the spot where 
the wreck appeared. By a dangerous and des- 
perate effort he was landed on the rock, and to 
preserve the frail boat from being dashed to 
pieces, it was rapidly rowed back among the 
awful abyss of waters, and kept afloat by the 
skilfulness and dexterity of this noble-minded 
young woman. At length the whole of the sur- 
vivors, consisting of five of the crew and four of 
the passengers, were taken from the wreck, and 





and three nights, waited on the sufferers, and 
soothed their afflictions. This perilous achieve- 
ment, unexampled in the feats of female forti- 
tude, was witnessed by tne survivers in silent 
wonder. The weather continued so tempestu- 
ous that the mainland could not be reached till 
Sunday, when the nine persons, saved by {the 
gallant heroism of the Darlings, were landed in 
safety ; thus making the entire number of per- 
sons saved from the wreck eighteen. All the 
others perished. 

Those who found refuge on thg@srock on which 
the vessel struck, suffered severely during the 
night from the cold and the heavy seas, which at 
intervals, washed over them. The female pas- 
senger, who escaped, sat with her two children, 
an boy and a girl, the one eight and the other 
eleven years of age, firmly grasped in each hand, 
long after the buffetings of the waves had de- 
prised them of existence. The captain and his 
wife were washed from the wreck, clasped in 
each other’s arms, and both drowned. , 

It was indeed a noble act, Uncle Thomas !°1T 
wonder she was not afraid that her boat would 
share the fate of the steam-vessel, and be dashed 
in pieces on the rock. 

It was an act of heroism, boys, to which you 
will find few parallels; nor has it been without 
its reward. Besides the satisfaction of saving 
nine fellow-creatures from certain destruction, 
the fame of the heroic act has spread far and 
wide, and its praise been on every tongue. Pain- 
ters, of no mean power, have portrayed the 
scene, and its memory will be thus preserved. 
Presents have besides poured in upon her and 
her father, and everything been done to mark the 
public sympathy and approbation of the daring 
and disinterested deed. 

[ Tales of Shipwrecks, Published by Tappan & Dennet, 
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LETTERS FROM SANDWICH ISLANDS, 
NoumBer 3. 








Watrurv, Mavi, Saxpwicn Istanps, Serr. 22d, 1841. 
To the Readers of the Youth's Companion. 

My Dear Friends,—Having conducted you 
from Wailuku both by land and water, te Lahai- 
na; described the appearance of the country, 
and spoken of the improvement of the village 
since 1828, we will now travel together to Up- 
per Lahaina. This is, say one third and a half 
miles from Lahaina. IJtis built on the side of the 
hill, there being a regular ascent for several miles 
higher to the top of the mountain. Where the 
Seminary and mission houses now stand, there 
was nothing formerly like vegetation. A more 
barren, stony, desolate spot of earth, I scarcely 
ever saw, and it is not without difficulty and 
and much pains taking, that any thing can be 
prodaced. Of late, water has been obtainéd, so. 
that garden vegetables are raised, and trees, 
grape vines, &c. are beginning to flourish. The 
Seminary stands not far distant from a precipice, 
down which, some 300 feet, is a fruitful valley. 
Through this flows a considerable stream, which 
when swollen empties into the sea. At some 





conveyed to the light-house, where she minister- 
ed to their wants, and anxiously, for three days 


distance from the Seminary, the water is taken 
from the river, and carried in a caral..near Mr. 
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Andrews’ door, thence down the hill to Lahaina- 
lalo. This water is a great blessing to them at 
Upper Lahaina, but cannot be obtained in suffi- 
cient quantity to irrigate the side hill. By the 
way, there is more quarrelling at the Sandwich 
Islands on account of water, than any one thing, 
if not more than all things united. This will not 
appear strange, when you learn that where there 
is water to be had, all lands at the islands are 
irrigated, and that the water is distributed by 
law, or rather usage to each cultivator of the 
soil. Kalo requires a good deal of water, the 
patches being constantly filled. The situation 
of Lahainaluna, or Upper Lahaina is, on the 
whole, unfavorable. 

For a view of the mission Seminary, I refer 
you to the July No. of the Missionary Herald 
for 1839. Itisa large and commodious building, 
containing a chapel sufficiently large to seat 200 
pupils; three recitation rooms; a dining hall, 
and accommodations for the family of one of the 
teachers who now resides here. The pupils of 
whom there are now 100, occupy small buildings 
in the yard. These are about 12 feet square, 
are framed of small timber, and covered with 
grass. In addition to the dwelling houses of the 
teachers, there is a convenient printing office, 
bindery, andgengraving room. All these are 
built in a plain but substantial manner of stone, 
and all together make a fine appearance. 

There being no class prepared to leave the 
Seminary, the examination was less interesting 
than the one in April last. The higher classes 
however, did themselves and their teachers cred- 
it. In Geography, use of the maps, sacred 
chronology, and the mathematics, they appear- 
ed very well. More than half of the pupils have 
been in school only one quarter, and of course 
ould not be expected to make a great display. 
The boys generally appear well, active, and in- 
telligent, though the new comers are wild and 
uncultivated. On the ground of capacity we 
have no fears of the Hawaiian youth of either 
sex. Our fears arise froma very different source. 
How they will appear on leaving the school, and 
what they will do for the cause of the Son of 
God, are serious questions which we cannot re- 
frain from asking. We cannot but feel that a 
most intimate connexion exists between our 
schools and the advancement of the kingdom of 
God at these islands. And yet, we fully believe 
that education will prove a withering curse to 
individuals and the nation, unless the heart is ed- 
ucated at the same time with the mind, unless 
the grace of God reaches and subdues the hearts 
of those whom we are instructing in our Sem- 
inaries. And is it not thus every where? thus 
with each reader of the Companion? I pray 
God to save each reader of this letter from the 
doom of those who know their duty, but neglect 
to perform it. Be thankful to God who has so 
highly distinguished you. Give him the tribute 
of grateful hearts. Serve Him. His service is 
thonorable. All the occupants of heaven love 
His service. None but wicked men and angels 
refuse to serve Him. Be wholly His who loved 
you and bled for you, and lives and reigns, that 
-you may live and reign with Him in heaven. 

Your affectionate friend, J. S. Green. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

SABBATH SCHOOL TALKS.,<--No, 14. 

JOSEPH MAKES HIMSELF KNOWN TO HIS 
BRETHREN. 

Adeline. 1 should not think that Joseph 
would have carried the matter any further. It 

ems to me the feast which he made his breth- 
ven would have been a good time to make him- 
self:‘known. 

Miss M. No, they were not yet brought to 
such an extremity as to give full effect to the dis- 
«covery which Joseph was about to make. 

Maria. it seems to me he was cruel to pun- 





his his brother Benjamin so, by putting the cup 
in his sack. Benjamin never had injured him. 

Julia. 1 should look a little further for Jo- 
seph’s design. He wished to bring his brethren 
into such an extremity as fully to try their feel- 
ings towards his father and his brother Benja- 
min. This was calculated to doit. He caused 
the cup to be put into Benjamin’s sack. Then 
he directed his steward to follow them, and ac- 
cuse them of stealing the cup. They were as- 
tonished at such a charge; and being confident 
of their innocence, they of their own accord 
passed sentence of death upon the one of their 
number with whom it should be found, and of 
bondage upon the rest. Joseph, however, de- 
clared himself satisfied with a milder penalty, 
declaring that only the one with whom the cup 
was found should be his servant. What, then, 
was their consternation, on examination, to find 
the cup in Benjamin’s sack! Ina moment, all 
their hopes were blasted. How could they re- 
turn to their father, and not bring Benjamin 
with them? They knew that their good old fa- 
ther would die with grief. But, if they remain- 
ed in Egypt, both he and their children would 
die with hunger. They were filled with confu- 
sion, and in the utmost distress, returnedsto the 
city, not knowing what to do. But, if, at this 
time, they had been in no better state of feeling 
towards their father and his brother, than they 
were at the time they sold him into Egypt, they 
would have said, ‘* Let Benjamin go, and bea 
slave, and we will return without him.” 

Miss M. Youare right, my dear Julia. And, 
if they had shown no improvement of temper, it 
is likely he would have detained them, and taken 
other means to make known his condition to his 
father, and give relief to the family, while he 
might have punished his brethren till they were 
brought to see their error. But now they were 
brought into great straits. They had now no 
resource but to cast themselves unconditionally 
upon th® mercy of the governor, whom they 
knew only in the character of an arbitrary and 
despotic ruler. They fell down before him on 
the ground, in token of their submission to his 
will, and desire for his mercy—a very different 
position from the one they were in, when they 
saw hum coming to them, and conspired against 
him to take away his life, saying, ‘* Behold this 
dreamer cometh! Come now therefore, and let 
us slay him, and cast him into some pit, and we 
will say, Some evil beast hath devoured him: 
and we shall see what will become of his dreams,” 

M. But, don’t you think Joseph was hard- 
hearted now? How could he see his brethren 
in such straits, and go on still to add to their 
distress? While they were lying on the ground 
before him, he went on to speak harshly to them ; 
‘“* What deed is this that ye havedone?' Wotye 
not that such a man as 1 can certainly divine?” 
I think he might have spoken a little comfort to 
them now. 

J. I think he was not so hard-hearted as they 
were, when they saw the anguish of his soul, 
when he besought them to save his life, and not 
to send him away into a strange country to be a 
slave, and they would not hear. They even sat 
down to eat, in the hearing of his cries, while he 
was lying in the cave. I think he served them 
right. 

Miss M. I presume he had no feelings of re- 
venge, in this; but he wished to bring them into 
equal straits with those into which they had 
brought him, that they might see the evil of their 
conduct, and repent. Judah now speaks for the 
rest ; and his speech shows into what great per- 
plexity they were thrown :—** What shall we say 
unto my lord? What shall we speak? or, how 
shall we clear ourselves? God hath found out 
the iniquity of thy servants; behold, we are my 
lord’s servants, both we, and he also with whom 
the cup is found.” This was a wise and prudent 
speech. He takes all the blame upon themselves, 


and admits all that is charged upon them, con- 
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nila slaves. This was well calcu- 
lated t ve the heart of the governor. But, 


to test still further their feelings towards Benja- 
min, Joseph says, ‘‘ God forbid that I should do 
so; but the man in whose hand the cup is found, 
he shall be my servant; and as for you, get you 
up in peace unto your father.” This touched 
them in the tenderest point. They knew they 
could not go to their father without Benjamin. 
This called forth another speech from Judah, 
which is one of the most eloquent and moving 
speeches I ever read. Indeed, 1 think there is 
nothing like it, in any other book. You may 
read it, Adaline. 

Adaline reads Judah’s speech, (see Gen. 44: 
18—34. ) 

Miss M. Now I am almost afraid to add any 
thing more, for fear I shall spoil the impression 
of this pathetic speech. He begins, by calling 
Joseph his lord, entreating him not to be angry, 
and acknowledging his authority to be even as 
that of Pharaoh. He then recites, in atouehing 
manner, the story of their former visit, and the 
situation of their father, showing the effect it 
would have upon the poor old man, if Benjamin 
were left behind; and finally, he concludes, by 
offering to become a slave in the place of Benja- 
min. This was bringing them just to the point 
that Joseph desired. It showed that there was 
an entire change of feeling towards their father, 
himself, and his brother Benjamin. Now, the 
feeling was up to the highest point. Itcould not 
be raised higher. And, this was the time to 
give full effect to the discovery which Joseph 
was about to make of himself. His own feelings 
were wrought up to such a pitch that he could 

o longer restrain them. 

J. Indeed, I think he must have been a very 
remarkable man to keep from showing his feel- 
ings so long. 

Miss M. His whole history shows him to 
have been a man.of remarkable self-possession. 
But now he gavévent to his feelings in loud 
weeping; and tothe great surprise and confu- 
sion of his brethren, declared, ‘*1 am Joseph; 
doth my father yet live?” 

M. Why were they “troubled at his presence?” 
I should suppose they would have been glad to 
see him. ; 

Miss M. They were afraid he would take ad- 
vantage of his power and their weakness, to pun- 
ish the injury they had done him. But he en- 
treated them to come near, and spoke comforta- 
bly tothem: ‘I am Joseph your brother, whom 
ye sold into Egypt. Now, therefore, be not 
grieved nor angry with yourselves, that ye sold 
me hither ; for God did send me before you to 
preserve life. So now, it was not you that sent 


me hither, but God.” (See Gen. 45: 8—13.) 








THE NURSERY. 








ON THE IMPORTANCE OF NEATNESS AND 
ORDER.—a piarocur. 

Mamma. Well, Emily, you have returned 
earlier than I expected from your visit. I did 
not hope to see you again till evening. 

Emily. Indeed, mamma, | was quite ready to 
come home two hours ago! 

M. Why, what has gone wrong with my 
daughter?’ From what I have seen of your 
friend Sophia, whose house you have visited, J 
should think her very amiable and obliging, and 
should have supposed her willing to make you 
happy. 

E. Oh, yes, mamma, Sophia is very good and 
very kind; it was not that which troubled me. 
Indeed, I hardly know why I was not pleased 
with my visit, except perhaps that every thing 
was so different from what it is at home. 

M. Tam glad you like home, and the things 
of home, Emily; but it will be unfortunate for 
you, if you cannot enjoy any thing when absent. 
It is our duty to be polite and agreeable where- 
soever we are. 
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E. I hope, mamma, I have not been impolite. 
Indeed, I am sure I[ have not been so unmindful 
of your wishes as to be rude; but there was not 
much room for me to render myself agreeable. 
I will think a moment, and then | shall be able 
to tell you the reason why I was not happy. 

Mamma. You have really excited my curiosi- 
ty, my dear; so pray arrange your ideas, and 
give them to me as soon as possible. 

Emily. Well, lam ready, mamma. Prepare 
yourself for a good laugh. I arrived rather ear- 
lier at Mrs. Hall’s, apparently, than L was ex- 
pected, for I found the girl busily engaged in 
sweeping the sitting-room, which, from its ap- 
pearance, I should think had not undergone that 
operation fora week. Of course I did not think 
of going into the room, so I waited in the entry 
for the girl to summon Sophia. She came down 
after what seemed to me a small age; and apol- 
ogizing for the state of the parlor, took me, with 
more excuses, into the nursery. Here I found 
the baby undergoing his washing, to which, from 
the terrible crying he made, he must be some- 
what unaccustomed. The nurse tried to still 
and soothe it by all the means in her power, re- 
peating several times, ‘* Why, baby, you know 
you must be neat to-day, fur Miss Baker has 
come to see you!” Fortunately, I was soon 
summoned below, where I hoped for quiet and 
enjoyment with my friend; but here I was sad- 
ly disappointed, for Sophia told me in a hasty 
manner that her mother wanted her to help in 
the arrangement of the castors, salts, &c. for the 
table. Of course, I could do nothing but submit ; 
so I waited patiently for half an hour, and im- 
patiently for another half hour, and then Sophia 
appeared, and told me witha smile that she had 
finished her household duties, and would just 
change her dress and be with me very soon. 1 
see you are smiling, mamma. 

Mamma. Go on, my dear. 

Emily. 1 really must, mamma; for now I 
have “got going,” as James says, I hardly 
know when I shall stop. Where wasI? Oh! 
I was alone in the sitting-room, waiting for So- 
phia. I did not wait long, however, for she saw 
I was uneasy. and hurried down stairs. For 
one hour, momma, one short hour—a sort of 
oasis in the desert—I really enjoyed myself with 
Sophia. But, then, the woman came in to set 
the table for dinner. I should think she was a 
new comer, had I not seen her there before, for 
she did not seem to be able to proceed. While 
Sophia and I were busy talking over school mat- 
ters, always interesting to school girls, you 
know, mamma, she constantly interrupted us 
with, ‘* Miss Sophia, please, miss, will this table- 
cleth do? Iam afraid it is not clean enough for 
to-day !” glancing at me. ‘‘ Miss Sophia, where 
are the best tumblers; these are so cracked— 
your Ma is so particular, Miss, you know, when 
we have company, to have every thing in the 
nicest order.” 

Mamma. Pray take breath, my dear. 

Emily. Thank you, mamma. Well, we were 
to dine at two, and finally the table wasset. As 
it was long past one, Sophia and myself could 
do nothing in the way of amusement, because 
we were expecting dinner every moment. But 
it did not come till three. How I got over that 
‘‘half hour before dinner ” I do not know; but 
at last the dinner actually appeared ; and oh, 
mamma! I am ashamed to think of the number 
of dishes cooked just for me. And Mrs. Hall 
herself, who made her appearance with the din- 
ner, put me so strongly in mind of uncle’s story 
of the ‘‘ roasted cook,” that I could scarcely re- 
frain from Jaughing. Nothing but the restraints 
put upon me by your teaching, mamma, could 
have saved me from committing an act of rude- 
ness. I cannot describe the fuss (I know fuss is 
not a good word, but I can’t find another to ex- 
press my meaning) of helping the dinner, nor 
the unceasing remonstrances of Mrs. Hall and 
Sophia, with George, a little boy of six years 


old, who insisted on helping himself. At last he 
cried out, “* Mother, I always help myself, you 
know.” ‘Yes, Georgy, but not to-day, my dear, 
not to-day !” ** Why not to-day, mamma ?” said 
George; ‘‘I don’t care for her,” pointing at me. 

Mamma. Really, Emily, your description is a 
long one, though I allow it is a very amusing one. 

Emily. One thing more I must speak of, which 
I confess shocked me more than any thing else 
that took place. Master George having finish- 
ed his dinner before the rest, left his place and 
played horse round the room, calling upon us all 
to look at him, and now and then coming to the 
table and asking for a bit of this, and a bite of 
that. This is a thing in which you are so par- 
ticular, mamma, that it disturbed me very much. 

Mamma. It must have done, my dear, and I 
do not at all wonder at your annoyance. I have 
always made it a point with my children, if they 
wish to leave the table, that they should either 
leave the room, or be perfectly quiet in their 
chair if they remain. Some people require chil- 
dren to sit at table until every person has finish- 
ed the meal; but I think this unnecessary, as 
children are always uneasy at the table when 
they have done eating, and must therefore ren- 
der it disagreeable to others. Well, go on, my 
dear. 

Emily. Well, mamma, T have nearly done. 
As soon as dinner was finished I pleaded head- 
ache, which I really had, as an excuse of leaving 
so soon; and after many entreaties, and some 
tears from Sophia, I returned home. 

Mamma. Upon my word, Emily, you have 
succeeded in telling a good story; but it still 
wants something to make it complete. You 
have givenan amusing account of your visit, but 
the effect produced on your mind has been a 
painful one. Now, I want you to think a little 
while, and give me the moral of your story. You 
can do it, I think. 

Emily. This is the idea I had, mamma, during 
the whole of my visit; that the arrangements of 
the house usually were very disorderly; or else 
why, when 'so young a person as myself makes 
a visit there, should there be so much confusion 2? 
[ should suppose from what I saw to-day, that 
the sitting-room was allowed to remain unswept 
for many days—that the baby was seldom wash- 
ed—that the castors and salts were rarely either 
filled or clean—that the table-cloth was general- 
ly dirty—that the tumblers were unfit for use— 
that Master George was in the habit of helping 
himself to the dish next him, and that he was al- 
lowed to run round the table before the rest of 
the family had finished eating. Now, mamma, I 
suppose that the moral of the story is this: that 
the habit of neatness and order in a family 
should be such, that the occasional visit of a 
friend may cause no disarrangement nor confu- 
sion—that affairs should be arranged, mamma— 
in short, as you arrange them. 

Mamma. Thank you, my daughter, for your 
moral and your compliment. It should indeed 
be as you say. The associations of our youth 
are all-powerful. You have been nurtured with 
care—have been taught to consider neatness, or- 
der and happiness as inseparable. The neatly 
spread table, and the quiet around it, are to you 
necessary for comfort, for you have been ac- 
customed to them from your earliest childhood. 
But it is not so with those who have been brought 
up differently. I do not think that Sophia would 
appreciate the quiet of your dinner-table, Emily, 
at first; though we all have within us an innate 
love of propriety, although we may not be able 
to display it in our conduct and manners. 

Emily. Oh, mamma! let me invite Sophia to 
spend the day here. Perhaps she will enjoy 
herself; and then, for I think she is quick to 
observe, perhaps she may make gome changes at 
home that would be beneficial. 

Mamma. Certainly, my dear; ask your friend 
here to-morrow, and perhaps your unhappy visit 





may be productive of good !—Mother’s Mag. 
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THE PATCHED ARM. 


“O, mother, I don’t want to wear this jacket 
any more,” said little Harry, ‘for it has gota 
great patch on the arm.” 

‘But you must wear it, child; you know that 
your father is not able to buy you a better one; 
and if he were, that is good enough to play in.” 

‘* Edward K don’t go looking so; nor do 
any of the boys I play with.” 

‘“‘ But Edward's parents are very rich, and are 
able to give him a new suit of clothes every 
month, if he need them.” 

“The boys will laugh at me,” said Harry, 
“and I don’t want they should. O dear! O 
dear! how I wish I had a better jacket !” 

“It is very wrong, my child, for you to feel 
so,” said his mother. ‘* What if all the boys in 
town laugh at you, will it injure you? Not in 
the least. Cannot you tell them that your pa- 
rents are poor, and not able to give you a bet- 
ter garment 1?” 

‘I don’t want totell them that you are poor.” 

“Why not, Harry? You indulge a wrong 
spirit, when you feel ashamed to have your play- 
mates know in what condition you are placed. 
Never try to deceive; it’s no crime to be poor. 
Remember that our blessed Saviour had not 
where to lay his head; and none will say that 
he sinned in being poor. You have not right 
feelings ; you have too much pride; and you 
know what the Bible says, that ‘God resisteth 
the proud, but give grace to the humble. Now 
it cannot be that God will love you while you in- 
dulge in such feelings. It has been the endeavor 
of your parents to give you such clothing and 
such food as they were able to give—and if we 
are not saving and prudent, when our next 
quarter’s rent is due we shall be unable to pay 
it; and would it not be much more humbling to 
have it said that we were expending our money 
for unnecessary clothing, than to wear our old 
clothes patched? Certainly it would. Then, 
child, let me never hear another word of com- 
plaint. Put on your jacket, and go to school, 
and think about your lesson more than about 
what you have on.” 

Harry obeyed, and when the school was done, 
he came running home as smiling as could be, 
exclaiming, as he reached his mother’s arms, 
‘*no one saw my patch.” And ever since, he 
has been contented with his old jacket, and 
thinks no more of the patch on the arm, than if 
it had not been there. One day he said, Ma, 
you may patch me as much as you please, for I 
have learned not to care what others say, if I 
behave well, and am clothed as warmly as they, 
and have no holes in my elbows or knees, I 
don’t want to be proud.” 

His mother kissed her little son, and- said she 
was never more pleased with him, than when he 
was willing to obey her, and not mind what 
wicked children say. 


SS : 
NATURE WILL SHOW ITSELF, 


It is one Paap to restrain evil dispositions; it 
is another to have them rooted out. Many 
things may keep children from the grossest 
wickedness, but unless He who made the heart 
changes it, its depravity will break forth; and 
there is nothing, however bad, which they may 
not do at some time or other. What we really 
are, is not to be learnt from what we ar 
when the eyes of others are upon us, but ftom 
what we are when following our own will... Let 
me illustrate this by a story, which may be easily 
applied by every reflecting child. 

“IT had,” says M. d’Obsonville, “an ichneu- 
mon, very young, which I brought up; I fed it 
at first with milk, and afterwards with. baked 
meat mixed with rice. It soon became even 
tamer than a cat; for it came when called, and 








followed me, though at liberty, into the country 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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‘One day I brought him a small water serpent 
alive, being desirous to know how far his instinct 
would carry him against a creature with which 


he was hitherto totally unacquainted. 


head, seized it, and crushed it between his 
teeth. This effort and new food seemed to have 
awakened his natural taste for blood, which, till 
then, had given way to the gentleness he had 
acquired from his education. 

‘** J had about my house several curious kinds 
of fowls, among which he had been brought up, 
and which, till then, he had suffered to go and 
come unmolested, and unregarded; but, a few 
days after, when he found himself alone, he 


strangled them every one, ate alittle, and, as ap- 





peared, drank the blood ‘of two.”—Y. Friend. 





EDITORIAL. 








FORGIVENESS.—No, 2. 


Three days after the incidents recorded in the previ- 
ous story, the prizes were distributed in Mr. Adams’ 
achool. Geography being the only study in which 
Julia Perkins stood any chance of getting a prize, and 
there being many competitors in this, she gained none, 
as she had foreseen. To Emily Gordon three were 
awarded. Julia went home more violently angry with 
her than ever. Emily’s first remark to her aunt was, 
“T wish there were any way in which I could give one of 
these. ¥o Julia; she feels so much disappointed at not 


having gained one.” 


This was the last day of school, properly speaking, but 
the pupils were expected to assemble at the room the 
next morning, for an hour to arrange and take away their 
books and papers, or leave them in proper order in their 
desks.| Emily went at the appointed hour, having fitst 
opened her window, and set the cage which held her #4 
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Canary bird on a shelf outside. 


On her return, her aunt met at the door: “Well, aun- 


ty,” said she, “ we are to have a fortnight’s vacation 
and nobody can te]l how much I mean to do in that time 


In the first place you know—but aunt, what makes you 


look at me so sadly ?” 
“TI have some bad news for you, my Jove.” 


Emily’s smile faded in an instant. “For me! But 


what.can it be ?—Willie ?” 


* No, nothing has happened to Willie—But your Ca- 


nary” — 


*€Oh my darling Canary! Nothing I hope has burt 


him—oh tell me quick, dear aunty.” 
“He is dead, my child.” 


“Dead! my Canary dead! oh you can’t mean so—it 
must be a mistake—let me see him—where is he ?”— 
and bursting into a flood of tears, she was moving from 


the room, but her aunt detained her. 
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“Stop, my love ; he is not in your room, I will let you 0 
see him, but he is certainly dead—his. neck. has been a5: 
wrung.” “His neck”-but_Emily could get no farther , 
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—tears and sobs, choked her voice. Her aunt. gently 
drew her towards her, and took her in her lap. 

“ Oh—oh—oh, she sobbed, nobody could be so wicked, 
so croel. My poor litle bird! What harm had he ever 
done to any body? And it was the last thing my father 

Ave me.” 

This thought occasioned a fresh burst of grief, but by 
degrees, she grew a little calmer, and then learned from 
her annt that, Thomas Perkins, Julia’s brother, and a bad 
bay, bad been seen by Nancy to enter the yard into which 
Fanily’s .window opened, and that he was no doubt the 
perpetrator of the deed, probably at Julia’s instigation! 

“Oh aunt, how cruel of her! how revengeful! and 
when I did not do any thing to her either.” 

Emily's heart was swelling with feelings usually a 
stranger to her gentle bosom. Her aunt saw it, and was 
distressed lest she should not be able to overcome in this 
hour of strong temptation. 





“This is a sore trial for you, my darling child,” she 
said, “yet try and bear it aright. Remember the law of 
love, remember your Saviour, and do not let an unforgiv- 


His first | ing spirit harbor in your bosom.” 
emotion seemed astonishment mixed with anger, 


for his hair stood up on his back ; but in an instant 
after, he stepped behind the reptile, and, with a re- 
markable swiftness and agility, leaped upon its 


Emily did not reply, but her sobs continued, her whole 
frame was agitated by the mental conflict she was un- 
dergoing. She slid down from her aunt’s lap, and ran up 
stairs to her own little room, there to struggle alone. 

And severe was the struggle. For Emily had been 
taught the full meaning of the Scripture law of forgive- 
ness, and she knew that no partial or superficial feeling 
would answer its claims. She threw herself on her face 
on the bed, and at intervals, uttered broken petitions, that 
God would help her to forgive, even as He for Christ’s 
sake had forgiven her. But at first she could not gain 
what she wished. With every fresh remembrance of 
her wrong there would arise an emotion of resentment, a 
wish that Julia might be punished; or if she was able to 
repress this, at least she felt that she could never love 
Julia, never think of her or treat her asa friend. But 
she persevered in the struggle. She tried to fix her 
mind on the Saviour, and at last succeeded in recalling 
the crown of thorns, the taunts and mockeries, the purple 
robe, the spear and the cross, and in spite of all, the 
wonderful prayer, “ Father ! forgive them.” 

When at length she descended to her aunt, there was 
a serenity in her face and a brightness in her eye which 
slowed that the victory had been gained. Her aunt’s 
look.of anxiety gave place to one of pleasure as she saw 
her, 

* You have conquered, my dear child,” said she, “thank 
God.” 

It was much harder to bring Willie into a right state 
of mind. Whenhecame home and learned what had 
happened, when he saw the poor dead bird, at which 
Emily could now look calmly, while only a few tears 
stole down her cheeks, his impetuous grief and indigna- 
tion could not be restrained. He would“ go right off and 
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Oo school! sweet school! 
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Together we will study hard, 
For we love, for we love our school ; 
We'll ponder well God’s holy word, 
For we love, for we love our school. 
O school! sweet school! &c. 
























THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


ther to the school we'll go, For we love, for we love our school ; 
We Il haste along, and not he slow, For we love, for we love our school ; 


sit, For we love, for we love our school ; 
We ’ll mind our teacher ev ’ry whit, For we love, for we love ourschool ; 


We do 


sweet school! We do 


O school, it is our hap - py place; 





O school, it is our hap- py place, We do love, we do love our 


kill Thomas Perkins’s rabbite—it was just what he de- 
served,—he was the ugliest boy in town, and Julia the 
ugliest girl— poor dear Emily’—and here his grief got 
the better of his resentment, and he was obliged to go 
out of the room to hide his passionate grief. After he 
had had a “ good cry,” he was better prepared to listen to 
his aunt’s exhortations ; but he could not get any farther 
than to say he would not hale Thomas and Julia. 

That evening Emily said to her aunt, “I wish I 
could do something to show thatI have really forgiven 
Julia, aunt.” 

“To show her, do you mean?” 

“T mean that partly, for I should like to have her know 
that I do not feel angry with her, and I mean too soine- 
thing that it would make it certain to myself that I had re- 
ally forgiven her. I was thinking what I could do, but 
I have nothing that I could give her unless it were my 
tea-rose which she once admired so much—and that 
I thought perhaps ‘it would make her more angry if I 
should offer any thing now.” 

“Yet it would make the contrast between your con- 
duct and hers too striking, or rather there would seem to 
he an ostentatious display of your forgiveness. I think you 
had better attempt nothing of the kind at present; you 
will have opportunities enough of showing Julia that you 
bear her no malice, and perhaps by prudence and gen- 
tleness you may win her over to a better state of feeling, 
which would be the greatest service you could render 
her.” 

And Emily went to bed, thinking of some way in 
which she might benefit Julia Perkins. L. 


REWARD OF OBEDIENCE. 
“God promised,” said an old man in Maryland, “ that 
I should live to be old.” 
“ How was that?” inquired a friend. 


“Why, I honored and obeyed my parents; and God 
has promised long life to all such.” ae “ 
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love,we do love our school, 





love, we do love our 


We do love, we do love our school. 


school. 


4 
Together we will sing and pray, 
For we love, for we love our school ; 
We'll ever God ’s commands obey, 
For we love, for we love our school. 
O school, sweet school! &c. 
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